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GUATEMALA — A NEW PROBLEM IN PEACE 


B 
United Nations Co 


On June 19th the Guatemala Gov- 
ernment cabled the United Nations 
that it was under military attack 
from without and called for help of 
the UN Security Council under the 
UN Charter. 

On June 29th the Guatemala Gov- 
ernment fell under the pressure of 
this aggression. 

In those ten days, midst world dis- 
cussion of how to avoid aggression, 
the tiny Central-American Repub- 
lic, fully armed with membership in 
both the Organization of the Inter- 
American States and the United Na- 
tions—both pledged to act against 
aggression—failed to receive timely 
aid from either, and fell under the 
force of arms. By this compound 
paradox Guatemala cast a long sha- 
dow across a war-jittery world, add- 
ing several more headaches to its 
desperate quest for peace. 

The shadow was a three-fold one, 
falling heavily on the Inter-Ameri- 
can States and the bright prospects 
it held out as a promising pattern of 
harmony and solidarity in regional 
co-operation. It enveloped the Unit- 
ed Nations with a deep gloom in 
having failed a member against the 
primary offense of aggression. And 
it has added another heavy cloud to 
the long-gathering storm threaten- 
ing United States relations with the 
Latin states, gravely undermining 
our “good neighbor policy”. 

At the unhappy intersection of 
these three shadows stood the Unit- 
ed States. Washington found itself 
pitted against the Republic of Gua- 
temala for over a year before the 
climax when the Arbenz Govern- 
ment, a democratically-elected work- 
ers-peasant regime, attached re- 
served, unused lands of the United 
Fruit Company as part of a program 
of the redistribution of land. Follow- 
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ing a number of bitter exchanges the 
State Department, in strong lang- 
uage, accused the Arbenz Govern- 
ment of being a base in the Western 
Hemisphere of “aggressive Interna- 
tional Communism”. Whether the 
charge is true, or whether, being 
true, it has a relevant bearing on the 
issue, strikes at the heart of the con- 
troversy which now rages within 
the confines of the Free World it- 
self, dividing the United States from 
some of its staunchest Allies. The 
important effect of the charge was 
to throw the Hemispheric organiza- 
tion into the fires of the cold war 
from which it had throughout the 
postwar period enjoyed a comforta- 
ble and geographic immunity. 

Doctrinal baptizement was given 
to this plunge when the Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, mustering 
the full weight of America’s diploma- 
tic pressure, forced upon a reluctant 
Conference of the 21 Republics at 
Caracas, in March, a resolution 
establishing the relation of the Inter- 
American States to the issue of 
World Communism. In effect the 
resolution declared Communism in 
the Latin States to be an expression 
of “International Communism” un- 
der Soviet control, and therefore to 
be opposed by member states within 
the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Opening the door to intervention- 
ism, the Conference gave the reso- 
lution 17 votes, but only with the 
greatest misgivings and the direst 
forebodings. 

These premonitions soon became 
bitter reality as the Guatemala cri- 
sis galloped to a climax in the next 
three months. In May a shipment of 
arms to Guatemala—allegedly Pol- 
ish arms—became the target of bit- 
ter attack, embargo and even search 
at sea by the State Department. Gua- 
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temala asserted her sovereign right 
to buy arms for national self-defense 
since the U. S. refused to sell them 
to her, the more pointedly because 
she claimed she was the object of a 
plot to invade her from the neigh- 
boring states of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, allegedly with United States 
aid. On June 18th the Arbenz Gov- 
ernment, reporting an invasion by 
rebel forces from Honduras as a base 
(Honduras troops were never in- 
volved) and the strafing of her ci- 
ties by planes based across her bor- 
ders, reported to both the Organi- 
zation of the Inter-American States 
and the United Nations. On June 
20th the UN Security Council under 
the chairmanship of Ambassador 
John Cabot Lodge of the U.S.A. met 
in emergency session. 

The Council was at once faced 
with the unprecedented question of 
whether to act, or whether to leave 
prior action to the regional organi- 
zation. No one—not even the United 
States—denied the right of Guate- 
mala to turn to the Council, or the 
right, even the duty of the Council, 
to heed her request. But against 
Guatemala’s own preference for the 
United Nations, Brazil and Colom- 
bia on the Council, supported by Mr. 
Lodge, submitted a resolution to re- 
fer the case to the Latin organiza- 
tion, only to have it vetoed by the 
Soviet Union, who charged United 
States intervention. The United 
States attitude was summed up in 
Lodge’s angry warning across the 
Council table to the Soviet Union to 
“stay out of this hemisphere, and do 
not try to start your plans and your 
conspiracies over here”. An embar- 
rassed Council then rushed to adopt 
a Lebanese resolution calling on all 
fighting parties to cease fire with in- 
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Notes on Guatemala 
By Carolyn B. Thelkeld 

It would be interesting to know 
just how many words have been 
written about the little country of 
Guatemala in the past five or six 
years. My own scrap book goes 
back to 1949 shortly after it became 
evident that the new reform govern- 
ment under President Arevalo ac- 
tually intended to assist the labor 
unions to stand up to the United 
Fruit Company. On March 9 of 
that year the CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS carried an article by Charles 
Fernandez, writing from Guatemala 
City, which began with this para- 
graph: “American and Guatemalan 
business-men are watching the 
showdown fight between big, 
banana-producing United Fruit Co. 
and the Guatemalan government for 
a hint of what’s in store.” “What’s 
in store” was eventually shown to 
be violent overthrow of that govern- 
ment in the name of stamping out 
“International Communism” in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

WILPF members feel chagrin 
over the role of the United States in 
the Guatemalan affair. To help top- 
ple a freely elected government and 
to replace it with a military junta in 
the name of a free world is hardly in 
keeping with our own democratic 
principles. We must ask ourselves 
what we did with the opportunity to 
aid in building democratic programs 
and understanding of political free- 
dom in Guatemala? And what effect 
will the episode of the Guatemalan 
revolt have on the other Latin 
American communities? We can 
predict a rash of other “palace re- 
volts,” either successful or other- 
wise, since such cynicism is certain 
to encourage opportunists who think 
they see how best to serve their own 
interests. 

But we can help to regain the re- 
spect and trust of our Latin Ameri- 
can friends by helping to maintain 


democratic principles at home. We 
cannot export that which we our- 
selves may not have. We need only 
to think in terms of our own WIL 
principles and policies and speak up 
when we see them being violated— 
speak up where we can get ourselves 
heard. This is the only way to get 
democratic principles translated in- 
to foreign policy. 


Trouble in Latin America 
By Elsie Picon 

Most of us know less about what 
is happening in Latin America than 
in countries much farther away. The 
fact is that the most urgent kind of 
problems are creating serious unrest 
and frequent crises, which are going 
to affect us. Some of the facts will 
haunt you: 

Chile’s nitrate and copper markets 
have declined sharply, bringing 
grave social unrest and a wave of 
strikes. She has a shortage of basic 
food supplies and a 98 million dollar 
debt. 

In Brazil, President Getulio Var- 
gas has killed himself, hard-pressed 
from all sides and particularly by the 
army. In spite of inconsistencies 
and abuses during his long admin- 
istration, he had helped industrial- 
ize Brazil and set her on the road 
to national independence and enor- 
mous material growth. With his 
death, the struggle for power is wide 
open. Some of the pressures were 
caused by his nationalization of oil 
and hydroelectric power, the freezing 
of the coffee export price, and up- 
ward revision of minimum wages 
for workers. 

Colombia, with a very serious reli- 
gious conflict, has had another inci- 
dent of violence in which many stu- 
dents were killed. Here, as in 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru and Ecua- 
dor, appalling poverty is stiJl the 
rule among the masses and chronic 
economic problems are not being 
solved. 

Throughout Latin America the 
cost of living has risen astronomical- 
ly. In the last seven years it has 
risen 224 per cent in Argentina, 307 
per cent in Chile, 542 per cent in 
Bolivia, 1300 per cent in Paraguay. 

Mexico has devalued the peso with 
the result that living standards have 
been lowered and buying power of 
workers reduced. 

A delegation of the National Fed- 
eration of Sugar Workers has been 
in Washington to solicit the aid of 
the AFL and CIO in their fight 
against the reduction of sugar im- 
ports into the U. S. Such a reduc- 
tion would mean hunger and disaster 
for the Cuban sugar workers. 


In Guatemala, the first acts of the 
new military junta were to suspend 
the agrarian reform and disfranchise 
73 per cent of the people, the so- 
called “illiterate masses.” 

Latin America is becoming more 
receptive to the idea of trade with 
the Communist world and several 
republics have already sent eco- 
nomic missions to Moscow. We 
have been ready enough to give 
them arms, but for the most part 
ignore their economic needs. If we 
had an informed public opinion in 
this country on Latin America and 
the role that the U. S. plays there, 
there would be a demand that we 
lead the way in helping to restore 
their markets and bring them eco- 
nomic stability. 


"New Avenue?" 
(Report on the London Sub-Committee 
Meetings of the Disarmament Commis- 

sion, May 13- June 22, 1954.) 

By Adelaide N. Baker 


“One new avenue of peace,” said 
President Eisenhower in his historic 
speech to the United Nations As- 
sembly, should be a private meeting 
of the countries principally involv- 
ed, “to seek an ‘acceptable solution’ 
to the atom armaments race which 
overshadows not only peace, but the 
very life, of the world.” Spurred by 
the willingness of the United States 
to enter instantly into such a pri- 
vate meeting, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission was established on April 19, 
1954. It met in London from May 13 
to June 22. The verbatim records of 
these meetings have been released 
and were made available to the Com- 
mittee for World Development and 
World Disarmament through the 
action of our WIL United Nations 
Observer, Gladys D. Walser. 

The delegates of the conference 
were Mr. Lester Pearson, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Norman A. Robert- 
son, for Canada; Mr. Jules Moch 
for France; Mr. Jacob Malik for the 
USSR; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd for the 
United Kingdom; and Mr. More- 
head Patterson for the USA. 

Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Moch, veter- 
ans in the field of disarmament ne- 
gotiations, outlined a plan as a pos- 
sible basis for compromise. It sug- 
gested a military freeze, stage-by- 
stage disarmament, and an atomic 
control process ending in complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. The 
United States supported the propos- 
al, and the USSR stuck to their plan 
of immediate unconditional prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons, elimina- 
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tion of foreign bases and a one-third 
cut in conventional armaments. 

in the ninth meeting Mr. Patter- 
son, United States delegate, present- 
ed a proposal tor a control plan. A 
UN Wisarmament and Atomic De- 
velopment Authority was to be em- 
powered to carry out investigations 
of existing armed forces and to 
supervise reduction of armaments 
and disposition ot existing stocks oi 
nuciear tuel, The working paper was 
careiully dratted to “intertere as lit- 
tle as necessary with the economic 
plans and the private, corporate and 
State relationships in the several 
countries.” 

Soviet proposals centered on pro- 
hibition ot use, production, and con- 
servation of nuclear weapons and 
reauction ot military budgets by not 
less than one-third of the 1953-54 
level. A control organ was to verify 
iniormation submitted by states and 
to “supervise the observance by ail 
States of their obligation to reduce 
conventional armaments and armed 
forces.” 

The well-known issues of timing 
still separated the proposals of the 
USSR from those of the Western 
Powers. But the lack of trust is the 
real barrier. The Russians call the 
plan of disarmament by stages a trap 
to discover their military secrets be- 
fore the West gives up its atomic 
weapons. The Western Powers con- 
tinue to doubt that Russia will act 
on good faith if prohibition of atom- 
ic weapons precedes controis. 

Though the meetings were “pri- 
vate” the taking of stenographic rec- 
ords resulted in the usual airing of 
views for the record when genuine 
inter-change to reach _ solutions 
might have been productive of at 
least tentative agreements. These 
could have been recorded as stages 
in progress to disarmament. 

In the atmosphere of doubt and 
distrust the great need is to break 
through with even smail gains. 
Searching the record for places that 
encourage such hope we find that the 
United States working papers made 
two major concessions. It dropped 
the international ownership concept 
and abandoned our previous position 
against use of the Security Council 
veto in atomic sanction cases. Per- 
haps this argues for United States 
effort to make agreement possible. 

It is clear that the British and 
French wish a disarmament agree- 
ment that would eliminate nuclear 
weapons. They still hold that there 
should be no possible veto on the use 
of sanctions in atomic cases. 

No power really suggested the 


standstill agreement which has been 
advocated by the WIL and was so 
well developed at the March Con- 
ference on World Disarmament and 
Development by David Cavers, As- 
sociate Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. The “armament freeze” dif- 
fers from the “standstill” in several 
important directions. It allows for 
re-distribution of forces within the 
over-all strength, where the stand- 
still repudiates the arms race to al- 
low for working out controls. Its 
very abandonment of the opportuni- 
ty to jockey for advantage might be 
a step away from the crippling fears 
that are the main bar to disarma- 
ment. 

Delcgates from the Conference on 
World Disarmament and Develop- 
ment, of which our WIL-initiated 
Committee is an active agent, are to 
meet with Mr. Morehead Patterson, 
former United States delegate to 
the Disarmament Commission Sub- 
Committee, to discuss the results of 
the Conference and to encourage 
new efforts through the United Na- 
tions. However slow, progress must 
be fostered if the world is to over- 
come its real enemy—war. 


40th Anniversary 


In 1955 the WIi will be forty 
years young, and a 40th Aniversary 
Committee has been established in 
order to plan and carry out a pro- 
gram to observe the happy occasion. 
With the help of all members, life 
will begin at forty for WIL. 

At the Annual Meeting in Kalama- 
zoo an “ad hoc” committee promul- 
gated the objectives of the 40th an- 
niversary observance: (1) to push 
forward the program of the WIL; 
(2) to increase membership; (3) to 
enlarge finances; (4) to make WIL 
better known. 

The Chairman of the 40th Anni- 
versary Committee is Miss Lucy P. 
Carner of Philadelphia, and the 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Louis F. 
(Dorothy) Billings, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Branch. 
The staff is Miss Dorothy Shisler. 

When complete, the Committee 
will include a member from every 
Branch in the country plus (1) mem- 
bers from the Kalamazoo “ad hoc” 
committee, (2) members who are 
assuming responsibility for special 
projects, and (3) a resident commit- 
tee of members who live in or near 
Philadelphia. 

A report on the 40th Anniversary 
Committee’s activities to date will 
appear in the next issue. 


Dangers of Military Pact in 


Southeast Asia 
By John Swomley, Jr., Exec. Secy.. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

The following are some of the 
problems and dangers which would 
result from a Southeast Asian mili- 
tary pact: 

(1) The United States could go 
to war in Asia by Administrative de- 
cision and without Congressionai 
approval since an alliance in advance 
commits the nation to “defense” of 
other nations in the alliance. 
(2) An alliance would be ineffec- 
tive without the participation of 
colonial powers like Britain and an 
economically interested power like 
the United States. No great nation 
with vested political, economic or 
military interests can operate on a 
largely altruistic basis safeguarding 
Asians from Communism without 
trying to profit at their expense. 
Such an alliance will be interpreted 
by both Communist and non-Com- 
munist Asians as an effort to pre- 
serve the Western power position 
rather than to protect Asians. In 
turn this will tend to alienate non- 
Communists who oppose any type 
of imperialism in Asia. 

(3) An alliamce without India 
and other key Asian nations is 
doomed in advance to be thought of 
as imperialist. 

(4) The inclusion of Australia 
(which excludes non-white immi- 
grants) together with the traditional 
racial attitude of the U. S. will sug- 
gest to Asians that the alliance is 
designed to perpetuate “white” con- 
trol in Asia. 

(5) Asians are _ suspicious of 
Western military power not only 
because we had to destroy Korea in 
order to “save” it from Communism, 
but because of the atom and hydro- 
gen bombs. Our use of the atom 
bomb on Japan and our testing of 
H-bombs in the Pacific which en- 
dangered the life and seafood of 
Asians has convinced many that we 
would use such weapons on Asians 
but not on Westerners. This is 
bound up with the feeling that we 
consider them racially inferior. 

(6) A southeast Asian alliance 
would further alienate India from 
the West and increase rather than 
diminish sympathy with Commun- 
ist China. India’s opposition to such 
an alliance was made clear in the 
Chou-Nehru statement which in ef- 
fect said that neither would use arm- 
ed force against the other even to 
repel aggression against a_ third 
Asian country. 

Continued on Page 4, Col. 2 
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Guatemala—(Cont'd) 


junction to all parties to refrain from 
helping them. It was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Fox the next four days, in the glar- 
ing light of screaming headlines, the 
invading forces kept marching and 
the invading planes kept bombing, 
and Honduras and Nicaragua con- 
tinued ignoring the Council decision. 
On call of the sorely-beset Arbenz 
Government for action against defi- 
ance of the Council cease-fire, the 
Council reconvened June 25th, again 
to hear the United States, Brazil and 
Colombia, assert the prior jurisdic- 
tion of the regional organization, de- 
manding that the agenda be reject- 
ed. The agenda was lost, mustering 
only four out of the seven necessary 
votes to carry—Denmark, Lebanon, 
New Zealand and the USSR; France 
and Great Britain abstained. China 
and Turkey joined the U.S.A., Bra- 
zil and Colombia to close the meet- 
ing without action. The Council, 
which voted unanimously to order a 
cease-fire, refused to enforce its de- 
mand. 

A five-nation committee of the In- 
ter-American states then announced 
that it was bound for the area to as- 
certain the facts, but never got be- 
yond Mexico, when in the next few 
days a Junta inside Guatemala took 
over the Government and made peace 
with the rebels. Thus the Inter- 
American States, like the UN, failed 
to halt aggression. 

The debacle was another blow to 
the United Nations, already weak- 
ened by the cold war. It dealt a 
mortal blow to the confidence of the 
Latin states in their own organiza- 
tion and its ability to cope with an 
act of aggression. And, as seen in 
many anti-American demonstra- 
tions, in protest resolutions adopted 
by several Latin Parliaments, and 
in the subsequent upheaval in Brazil, 
U. S. relations with her southern 
neighbors, so vital to world stability, 
were badly shaken. 

Thus, an assassinated Guatemala 
Government left behind a _ bad 
legacy, a bad conscience and a worse 
set of new problems in peace which 
the world must accept as a new 
challenge. 


Books Received 
BEYOND THE HUNGRY 
COUNTRY 

By Louise A. Stinetorf. (Lippin- 

cott. 352 pp. $3.50) 

The primitive culture, the le- 
gends, the indigenous ethics and 
customs of the Africa she knows so 
well, form the background of this 
recent novel by the author of “White 
Witch Doctor.” 


Military Pact—({Cont'd) 

(7) There is very little hope other 
than in India’s leadership for a sig- 
nificant alternative to Communism 
and totalitarianism in Asia. A policy 
which drives India into Chinese 
arms is long term foolishness even 
if in the short run some land is tem- 
porarily saved for the West. On the 
other hand, 2 policy which would 
encourage India in democracy and 
the non-violent traditions of Gandhi 
and would promote a rising stand- 
ard of living would provide an ideo- 
logical and political alternative to 
Communism. 

(8) It is likely that Asians, if con- 
fronted only with a choice between 
American militarism or Chinese 
Communism, between liberation 
through the kind of destruction that 
took place in Korea or Chinese to- 
talitarianism, will choose Commun- 
ism rather than war. 

(9) A military alliance would de- 
pend on the willingness of the 
United States to provide both the 
major share of soldiers, air and naval 
power to give it substance and the 
bulk of the money and equipment to 
sustain it. A military alliance with 
such an investment would become 
the cornerstone of our Southeast 
Asian policy as NATO has become 
in Europe and would PRECLUDE 
ANY ADEQUATE ALTERNATE 
PROGRAM FOR DEALING 
WITH COMMUNISM. With such 
a policy we cannot take the offensive 
against the idea of Communism nor 
encourage the social and economic 
change which alone would give hun- 
gry and landless people a stake in 
their own countries sufficient to pre- 
vent infiltration and revolution. 

(10) The result of such an alliance 
may well be a repetition of stale- 
mate as in NATO from which we 
may eventually have to retreat, or it 
may keep the world in a state of per- 
petual tension. But if ever called 
into question, as NATO and the 
European Army program have been 
in recent months, it would probably 
be too late to change to another 
program. 

(11) Another regional alliance 
tied to a great power like the United 
States or U.S.S.R. further weakens 
and divides the United Nations. 
This is especially true when such an 
alliance is aimed in part at China. 
Therefore any problem arising 
which involves China or Southeast 
Asia would require by-passing the 
United Nations because China is not 
a part of the UN or because a reg- 
ional arrangement would have prior 
interests. The Geneva conference is 
striking evidence of the irrelevance 
of the UN to this Southeast Asian 
problem. 


Literature Corner 

® The WILPF and the UN — The WIL- 
PF Position on China's Representation 
in the UN. 

This leaflet enumerates the reasons 

behind the WIL support of the 

seating of the People’s Republic 
of China in the UN. 3 for 10c—50 
for $1.25. 

® Southeast Asia Kit. 

A political, economic, and socio- 

logical study of a very important 

area of the world—Southeast Asia 

—particularly in view of recent de- 

velopments, This kit is available 

for study groups. $3.75. 

®@ A Crusade for All Faiths. 

An excellent pamphlet showing 
thet all the world’s major religions 
share basic spiritual and moral 
values for which their followers 
can crusade at this time of world 
crisis. 3 for 10c—50 for $1.25—100 
for $2.25.. 

® Scapegoatism — Greatest Threat to 

Our Liberty. 
By James Warburg. An excellent 
article showing that the present 
tendency toward scapegoatism is 
preventing a realistic appraisal of 
foreign affairs—past and present. 
5c each—10 for 40c. 

® Stick-in-the-Mud. 

By Jean and Fred Ketchum, so 

well met the criteria of the Jane 

Addams Children’s Book Award 

Committee that it was unanimous- 

ly selected for the 1954 Award. The 

human values of social co-opera- 
tion, tolerance and acceptance of 
the worth of new ideas all go into 
this small book to make it not only 
entertaining to children, and adults 
who read to children, but also 
highly useful in presenting the es- 
sential values of social living. This 
book is published by Wm. R. Scott 

(Young Scott Books), New York. 

$1.50. 

@ Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith. 
By our own Josephine DeWitt 
Lipton. This is a very amusing 
children’s book about a cat, a 
dream, a lobster, and a boat race. 
Formerly $1.25. Now $1.00. 

All the above-mentioned literature 
can be ordered through the Nation- 
al Literature Department, WILPF, 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sell Christmas Cards 


A very enjoyable and rewarding 
way to increase substantially your 
Branch treasury, bring a peace mes- 
sage to thousands and publicize 
W.LL. 

To assure getting cards selected 
and in adequate time, contact your 
Branch Chairman immediately or 
write for free sample kit to: Sylvia 
Hall, 212 Farnham Road, Haver- 
town, Penna. 


